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Such representations are, however, far from satis-
factory. Firstly, the size of the map is so small
that all local details must be disregarded; Ttmt even
if the scale were increased to that of the largest
general wind charts which have been published, the
6 Wind and Current Charts for the Atlantic, Pacific, and
Indian Oceans,' we should not attain a perfectly unex-
ceptionable representation of the winds actually felt on
the earth's surface. Secondly, the tables which have
just been given show that for different regions the pro-
portion of winds from different points of the compass
varies, and we should require a windrose, or eight-
pointed star, corresponding to every arrow given on the
chart.

As with temperature and pressure, so with the
wind, the material is defective. We can obtain but little
information from the hearts of the continents, especially
in the southern hemisphere; and as to the sea the
information is only obtainable from ships; moreover,
the number of logs which really come into the hands
of the compilers of wind charts is insignificant com-
pared with the number of ships at sea, so that the
material available for discussion bears no comparison
with that which would be furnished by a number of
ships anchored in the district whose winds are being
studied; while the value of the evidence furnished by
ships, which are movable observatories, is materially
influenced by the fact of their motion,

In almost all the discussions of wind which have
been carried on, up to that'for the region near the
Cape of Good Hope, which has just been completed
under the direction of the Meteorological Council, all
the observations contained in a ship's log have been